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THE ORIGINAL PLAN OF THE ERECHTHEUM 1 



Dr. Dorpfeld's recent amplification of his well-known views 
as to the "Old Athena Temple" on the Acropolis at Athens 2 is 
likely to furnish the occasion for a reexamination of many of the 
complex problems which his theories involve. As a corollary to 
his main thesis Dorpfeld restates his position, first presented in 
1904, as to the " original plan" of the Erechtheum. 3 It is with 
this feature of his article alone that we are now concerned. 

Undoubtedly his brilliant discovery of Mnesicles's contemplated 
plan for the Propylaea 4 inspired Dorpfeld to seek a similar solu- 
tion of the vexed problems connected with the Erechtheum. 
Few will now venture to question the correctness of his restora- 
tion of the original design of the Propylaea. Its unfinished walls, 
its waiting antae and cornice, its holes for roof-beams argue 
plainly the anticipated continuation of the building, and the 
theory has entered so fully into the literature about the Acropolis 
that further consideration is needless. 

In his study of the Erechtheum Dorpfeld relies on evidence 
which he regards as identical in character with that which he 

1 Since this article was placed in the printer's hands, Dr. Gerhart Rodenwaldt 
has published in the Neue Jahrbucher (24, 1921, pp. 1-13) an article on 'Die 
Form des Erechtheions,' which touches upon the same problems. Naturally 
we both have hit upon similar, and in some cases identical, arguments. In the 
main, however, Dr. Rodenwaldt devotes himself to a justification of the form 
of the existing building on aesthetic grounds, arriving by a very different course 
at the same goal. Since our methods of treatment are so distinct, the two arti- 
cles seem fairly to supplement one another, and I feel at liberty to leave my 
paper unchanged. In due respect for the inestimable services of Dr. Dorpfeld 
in the field of Athenian topography I should like to adopt as an expression of 
my own sentiments a footnote of Rodenwaldt: "Dem hochverehrten Meister 
der Erforschung der antiken Architektur filhle ich mich auch in diesem Falle, 
wo Bedenken gegen eine seiner Hypothesen erhoben werden, zu tiefstem Dank 
verpflichtet." 

2 'Das Hekatompedon in Athen/ Jb.. Arch. I. XXXIV, 1919, pp. 1-40. 

3 'Der Ursprungliche Plan des Erechtheion,' Ath. Mitt. XXIX, 1904, pp. 
101-107. 

4 Ath. Mitt. X, 1885, pp. 38 ff ., 131 ff. 
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found in the Propylaea. He enumerates the asymmetrical plan 
of the building, the extension of the North Porch beyond the 
west wall, the lack of a distinctive pilaster at the southwest 
corner next to the Porch of the Maidens, and the varying sup- 
ports to the west — tall columns, short columns, Caryatids — 
which seem to him to point to incompleteness, or at all events to 
a building not in conformity with the original design of the archi- 
tect. 1 Upon this evidence he bases the theory that the building 
was originally meant to extend farther to the west. Its pre- 
sumable length he determines, from comparative measurements 
of the rooms of the present building with relation to the axis of 




Figure 1. — Erechtheum: Original Plan according to Dorpfeld. 

the north and south doors, as 120 Attic feet. In the central 
rooms he places the divine tokens — well, trident-mark, olive- 
tree, etc. — as well as the Pandroseum, and apparently the Cecro- 
pium. The west room, corresponding to the " cella for the Polias" 
to the east, he appropriates as an opisthodomus planned to re- 
place the west rooms of the "Old Athena Temple/' and therein 
finds support for his theory as to the perpetuation of the Heka- 
tompedon (cf. Fig. 1). 

This theory of an " original plan" has been received with more 
or less approbation by various scholars; by some stoutly supported; 

1 Whom in his recent article, p. 13, he calls Mnesicles, perhaps by a slip of 
memory. 
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quite as energetically opposed by others. 1 A new investigation 
of the evidence seems desirable. 

In the first place we must determine what indications, if any, 
are left to show that the architect may have intended, provided 
the objections of the opponents to his plan were later removed, 
to prolong the Erechtheum westward. The probable character 
of such evidence can be seen by comparison with corresponding 
members of the Propylaea. Confining ourselves to the uncon- 
structed northeast portico of that building (cf. Fig. 2), we find 

the following evidences of fu- 
ture intention : (1) a now pur- 
poseless outer cornice along 
the two walls which would 
become the west and south 
walls of the portico; (2) a 
southeast anta which un- 
doubtedly was meant to re- 
ceive an architrave running 
north; (3) holes in the side- 
walls, manifestly for the recep- 
tion of beam-ends; (4) a now 
meaningless northward exten- 
sion of the rear wall of the 
proposed portico and the 
foundation upon which it 
would have been continued. 
The same sort of evidence is 
found for the southeast portico 
and the dwarfed southwest 
wing. It is to be noted that 
the proposed additions could 
have been made without the removal or alteration of any portion 
of the structure as built. 2 In the case of the Erechtheum we 
shall find the situation vastly different. 

1 E.g. ) D'Ooge, The Acropolis of Athens, pp. 212-214; Elderkin, Problems 
in Periclean Buildings, pp. 49-58; Petersen, Die Burgtempel der Athenaia, p. 6. 
The theory is briefly outlined in my Athens and its Monuments, p. 333, with 
the caveat that it " cannot be said to have been fully demonstrated," — a state- 
ment which I should now modify. 

2 Plans and elevations are brought together conveniently in Michaelis, 
Tabulae Arcem Athenarum Illustrantes, pp. XVII — XIX . (with partial 
bibliography); on a smaller scale in D'Ooge, op. cit. figs. 79 and 82. 




Figure 2. — Propylaea: Plan op 
Northeast Corner showing Exten- 
sion of Northeast Wall (A), and 
Southeast Anta (B). 
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In the first place, if the walls of the Erechtheum were to be 
extended, the new section must have engaged the present walls 
at the northwest and southwest corners of the building. We 
must endeavor to discover how such a juncture could have been 
effected. 

Without doubt the portion of the rear wall of the North Porch 
which projects beyond the west end of the building is aestheti- 
cally disturbing (cf. Fig. 3). How thoroughly it was concealed by 
the parapet along the "Old Temple" terrace, and possibly by 
the olive-tree, we cannot know. But even if it were wholly in 




Figure 3. — Erechtheum from Southwest showing Extension of Wall 
in Rear of North Porch. 



view, this fact would not necessarily argue for the intention to 
embody it within the building at a later time, as we shall see. 

If this wall were to be prolonged, how could the new section be 
linked with the existing wall? In order to meet the needs of 
Dorpf eld's theory, the juncture could be effected only by demolish- 
ing this entire corner of the North Porch together with the adja- 
cent corner of the building nearly back to the north door into the 
west room. This projecting north wall, which is of the height of 
the Porch, ends in a double anta facing north and south. The 
architrave of the Porch extends across both antae and bears the 
same frieze and corn ce as in the other parts of the Porch. The 
antae and the wall between them are finished at top and bottom 
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with moldings, the wall between being slightly depressed as usual. 
A double anta of similar form is to be restored at the northwest 
corner of the southwest wing of the Propylaea, 1 where the two 
antae, here at right angles to one another, face colonnades. By 
analogy the south face of the double anta of the Erechtheum 
should face a west colonnade at the level of the Porch, which is 
manifestly impossible. In order to prolong the north wall of 
the Erechtheum, then, this double anta and the entablature 
above it must be taken down; it would obviously not be feasible 
to erect the wall without engaging alternate layers. If such an 
alteration had been contemplated, it would have been easy to 
provide for it. No provision is made. 

The situation at the southwest corner even more plainly defies 
any kind of juncture, though one may readily grant that the 
absence of a finished anta like the one at the east end of the south 
wall is irregular. Nevertheless, with the sort of bonding used in 
the construction of the building, the supposed prolongation would 
require complete demolition of the corner up to and including the 
pediment. 

This is not all. Beneath the corner there is no foundation, the 
weight of the superstructure being supported by a great block, 
which spans the opening where the foundation is lacking; the 
wall above the block is lightened to reduce the pressure. 2 It has 
long been recognized that beneath this corner reposed some 
sacred structure which could not be disturbed. 3 Clearly this 
structure must not bear any weight. How far it extended 
westward we do not know; perhaps for some distance. It is 
conceivable that by a complete redesigning of the building a lon- 
gitudinal block might have been laid under the wall from east to 
west so as to span the space — conceivable but improbable, since 
the sacred structure in question, judging from the size of the 
aperture, must have extended eastward almost to the south 
door, leaving no adequate foundation for the necessary span. 
Perhaps the door might have been moved, but if the reconstruc- 
tion demanded such a transfer, the axis on which Dorpfeld's theory 
largely depends would be dislocated. 

The execution of the " original plan" of course implies the 

1 Michaelis, op. cit. p. XVII, Nos. 1 and 4. 

2 Cf. A J. A., XII, 1908, p. 196. 

3 That this object was the grave of Cecrops is far from proved. Cf . Judeich, 
Topographic von Athen, pp. 252 f. for bibliography * 
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demolition of the west wall of the Erechtheum and the erection, 
a meter to the west, of a screen-wall like the one supposed to have 
existed along the east side of this room. As we have seen, the 
foundation of the west wall fell short of reaching the south corner 
of the building. Curiously enough the north end of the same 
foundation also fails to articulate with the adjacent foundation. 
From this fact the inference has been drawn 1 that the architect 
changed his mind after laying the foundation, but this does not 
appear to be Dorpfeld's view. The actual reason for the lack of 
articulation is unclear. If the architect contemplated a subse- 
quent removal of the west wall, and for this reason left the founda- 
tion unjoined, he should, a fortiori, have disconnected the upper 
wall as well. It would have been far more difficult to cut the 
marble wall and bond it anew. 

We must also note that the proposed west screen-wall would 
have demanded further rebuilding both of the North Porch and 
of the Porch of the Maidens. At its north end the screen-wall 
would have partially blocked the small door from the North 
Porch into the Pandroseum. Either the width of the door must 
have been reduced to less than a meter, or else the door must 
have been abandoned altogether. Whichever scheme was 
adopted, a further destruction of the wall of the Porch would 
have been necessary. 

The new plan would also have required the razing of the Porch 
of the Maidens, at least to the level of its parapet, and the com- 
plete rebuilding of its west end. According to the proposed 
theory this Porch was to be 20 Attic feet wide, or about three 
feet wider than it now is. Even if one could admit the possibility 
of so radical an operation, it is doubtful whether the Porch could 
be built 20 feet wide, without changing also its other dimensions, 
including the height of the Caryatids. Not to speak of the prob- 
able squat appearance of such a structure, it is worth observing 
that if the present Caryatids were more widely separated the 
interspatial relations would be altered from about 2:3 to about 
3:3 (that is, width between axes as compared to height of figures), 
which doubtless would result unpleasantly. It may be that such 
a contingency might be avoided by moving the Porch bodily to 
the west, 2 but this would be an extreme bit of surgery : nor is it 
Dorpfeld's view. 

1 Elderkin, op. cit. p. 49. 

2 Cf. Penrose, The Principles of Athenian Architecture, p. 90. 
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Even if we be bold enough to believe that the building as 
constructed could be so maimed — the entire west wall removed, 
the corner of the North Porch and the Porch of Maidens re- 
fashioned — quite as serious an architectural predicament would 
remain in the construction of the west end of the proposed build- 
ing. This west end is supposed to contain an elevated room 
fronted by a colonnade, as at the east. Unfortunately the con- 
tour of the Acropolis is here very different. At the east end of 
the building the surface of the rock is high, and the lowest step 
needs to be raised only by a single block of poros. On the other 
hand, the rock to the west slopes rapidly away, and the point 
where the supposed corner would fall has an elevation above 
sea-level of about 148 m. 1 as contrasted with the elevation of 
153.96 m. for the upper surface of the stylobate of the supposed 
west colonnade. In other words, at the northwest corner the 
height of the stereobate would be more than five meters; at the 
southwest corner it would be approximately a meter less. To 
reach the top of this foundation from the north would require 
about sixteen steps of the height of those leading up from the 
vicinity of the North Porch; and the upper step would crowd 
back nearly to the middle of the colonnade. Even if we were to 
assume a fill of two meters rising to the level of the bottom of the 
steps of the North Porch, we should still have a sort of Roman 
podium about three meters high. Beneath the temple of Victory 
Athena at the west end of the Acropolis we do find a lofty bastion, 
but the conditions are quite different. So, too, are those of the 
foundation of the "Old Temple," which is high at the northwest 
corner but fades into nothing at the southwest corner, affording 
an easy approach from the west. It may be that some sort of a 
bridge or causeway from the "Old Temple" terrace would meet 
the requirements. Such a solution, however, could hardly be 
suggested seriously, but it is scarcely more absurd than the flight 
of steps which Dorpfeld builds from the terrace down to the 
Pandroseum, in order to enable Pausanias to meander about 
this complex of buildings. 

In the disposition of the unequal heights of the stereobates at 
the northwest corner, another perplexity would arise. At the 

1 This elevation is estimated from the figures given in Ca wadias und Kawerau, 
Die Ausgrabung der Acropolis, pi. 3, where the nearest elevations are 147.45 
m. and 148.50 m., slightly northwest and southwest, respectively, of the re- 
quired point. The elevation of the stylobate of the North Porch is 150.96 m. 
according to Kawerau's plan, not 150.90 m. as in Fig. 1 above. 
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northeast corner the peculiar terrain veils the unusual juncture. 
Here the difference would stand out boldly. A person looking at 
the building from the northwest would see to his right a lofty 
podium surmounted by colonnade, entablature, and pediment, 
while to his left his eye would drop abruptly to the foot of a plain 
wall at the level of his feet, an unprecedented relationship. 
Without the impossible fill the contrast would be still more 
marked. 

The three rooms between the "opisthodom" and u die cella fiir 
die Polias" (N, R, S in Fig. 1 above) Dorpfeld calls the "Pan- 
droseion" the "Parastasis," and the "Prostomiaion"; this 
nomenclature is dubious, but need not now be discussed. In the 
first of the three rooms, of necessity, he places the sacred olive- 
tree; of course this would preclude the existence of a floor. In 
the third room, he thinks, w r as the well; this room, too, would 
have no floor. The middle room was entered from the north and 
south doors; it must have had a floor. In passing, it may be 
noted that this floor would be distinctly higher than the levels of 
the adjacent rooms and, on the sides, especially to the east, could 
be reached only by steps, which Dorpfeld omits. 

That the high walls on all sides of the olive-tree might inter- 
fere with its growth Dorpfeld evidently considers of no moment, 
but the oversight is not negligible. 1 The wall to the west, only 
four or five meters from the tree, would rise a dozen meters above 
its roots. To the east a similar wall would stand from two or 
three to, at most, fourteen or fifteen meters away. Roughly 
estimated, the entire tree would receive the direct rays of the 
sun not more than four and, perhaps, less than two hours a day. 
It might also be interesting to know how widespread the tree's 
branches were and whether an aged olive-tree, growing as it 
normally would, could find space at all within so contracted 
quarters. Here enters a nice horticultural problem in which an 
archaeologist must not meddle! 

In order to make consistent his theory of an hypaethral Pan- 
droseum, Dorpfeld is driven to a still more remarkable doctrine, 
namely, that the other two rooms of this series were also hypae- 
thral, and furthermore, that the two west rooms of the present 
building had no roof. This is pure assumption. No hint of 
such a construction is to be found in the side-walls. What is 
more, the theory disregards the almost certain restoration of the 
1 Cf. Judeich, op. cit. p. 246. 
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ceiling of these rooms made on the basis of the building inscrip- 
tions, 1 not to speak of the extraordinary phenomenon of a free- 
standing west wall, with windows or gratings, columns, and 
pediment, but with no roof behind the pediment] It is also 
difficult to surmise the purpose of screen-walls two feet thick 
dividing the rooms, if the space were hypaethral. The matter of 
drainage, too, would introduce interesting problems. But, since 
the question is not primarily related to the present inquiry, its 
discussion may be omitted. 

If we are now ready to grant that the building might have been 
extended according to the alleged plan, how long would it have 
been? Dorpfeld makes the length wholly dependent upon cer- 
tain relations of the internal measurements of the present build- 
ing. The distance from the central axis of the east colonnade to 
the east face of the east cross- wall is 30 Attic feet; from the same 
face of the east cross-wall to the east face of the west cross-wall 
the distance is figured as 20 feet; from the same face of the west 
cross-wall to the central axis of the north and south doors, 10 
feet: 30+20 + 10 = 60. Reverse the figures, he says, and you 
have the corresponding dimensions for the west half of the sup- 
posed building: 10+20+30 = 60. The conclusion is strange 
enough. In the first place, we must find a parallel for such a 
correlation in existing Greek architecture. Certainly it does not 
obtain in Athenian buildings, not even in the "Old Temple," 
for which the Erechtheum was to be a substitute. So far as the 
concatenation of figures is concerned, one might go a step further. 
From the axis of the north and south doors to the east face of the 
present west wall the distance is 5 feet. Now the series will be: 
30+20 + 10+5; ergo, the original plan must have placed the west 
wall where it is. Or, the distance from the axis of the doors to 
the west face of a hypothetical west wall of the usual thickness 
and in line with the southwest anta of the North Porch would be 
15 feet; 2 ergo, the architect intended to build the west wall at this 
new point. Would he had done so! Truth is, the series is 
specious, and it loses all measure of validity if the figures be inac- 
curate. According to the most convincing division of the west 
half of the building the rooms were really 19 and 12 feet in length 

1 Hill, { Structural Notes on the Erechtheum/ A. J. A. XIV, 1910, pp. 
291-297. 

2 Measurements based on Stevens's excellent plan in A J. A., X, 1906, p. 
48, fig. 1. 
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from east to west. 1 Counting the walls two feet thick, the 
series now becomes 30+21+9, or, if we measure the rooms alone, 
22J+21 +9. But if one measures from the axis of the east colon- 
nade, why not also from the axis of the cross-walls? Whereupon 
the figures become 31+20+9, or better 31+21+8. Or, let us 
measure the rooms alone, and the series will be 22J+20+10, or, 
23J+21+8. Juggle the figures as you will, in any event the 
magic of the tens vanishes, and with the tens falls the theory. 

In the face of the objections which have been suggested it 
seems impossible to maintain the theory of the " original plan" 
which Dorpfeld offers. To be sure, in his recent article he insists 
that the antagonisms which were met caused the architect to 
change his plan before the building was begun. 2 This does not 
obviate the difficulties, but augments them. If an architect so 
constructs his building that to alter it in harmony with an assumed 
plan demands the destruction of an extensive portion of what he 
builds, we shall find it hard to believe without corroborating 
literary evidence that the suggested plan was ever in his mind; 
divination alone would suffice to discover his thought. If, again, 
we find the suggested plan virtually impossible of construction 
on accepted principles, the objections to it become insuperable. 
What the architect did, we have. We may cherish suspicion and 
doubt, but no archaeological proof of a different plan is tenable 
except in the presence of such telltale tokens of future intention as 
Dr. Dorpfeld so cleverly disclosed in the Propylaea. Of such 
intention in the case of the Erechtheum he has not adduced any 
positive evidence. 

So far as we can determine, then, the original plan of the 
Erechtheum was the one upon which the building was actually 
constructed. Its complexities may never be fully resolved. One 
must freely admit that the construction of the west end is ob- 
scure. Here the architect must have been constrained on every 
hand. The old temple of Pandrosus stood in his way, and near 
by rose the sacred olive-tree, its branches overspreading the 
altar of Zeus Herceius. Along the north and west sides of the 
precinct, known generally as the Pandroseum and perhaps con- 
taining other venerated objects, ran a high wall, which enclosed 
the area. From the outset the architect and his mentors must 
have known that this precinctwas inviolable. The nature of the 

1 Hill, op. cit. p. 295 and fig/ 2. 

2 Op. cit p. 14. 
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sacred objects — the temple, the tree, etc. — shows that they could 
not be covered. 

Obviously nothing could be done but to make the best of a 
difficult situation. The temple of Pandrosus was joined by the 
architect to his new building (awexys, Paus. I, 27, 2), prob- 
ably to the south of the west door, where the retracted founda- 
tion and unfinished wall above it suggest that the space was 
hidden. 1 The west door was removed to one side, in order to 
provide access between the old and new temples. A large block 
spanned the opening which must be left under the southwest 




Figure 4. — Erechtheum from West. 



corner. The North Porch was widened so as to engage the north 
wall of the precinct and to accommodate a side door from the 
Porch into the Pandroseum. 

We must not forget that in ancient times an observer looking 
at the Erechtheum from the west or southwest enjoyed a different 
aspect of it from the one which we have today. Westward the 
precinct wall rose high enough to conceal nearly all of the west 
end of the building below the columns. Along the " Old Temple " 
terrace stretched a parapet at least as high as the feet of the 
Maidens of the South Porch, and the olive-tree also shut out a 
part of the view. Furthermore, it is not unlikely that some other 
structure — possibly of wood, like the gratings between the west 

1 Cf. Ath. Mitt. II, 1877, pp. 31 ff. 
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columns, but perhaps belonging to the structure which reached 
under the corner of the building — abutted against the corner 
and also acted as a screen; certainly some elevated object had at 
least a visual connection with the "metopon" within the building 
at this corner, for the "metopon" and its adjuncts, including the 
open intercolumniation, were made for a purpose more definite 
than merely to lighten the wall. Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, the architect's handling of his difficult task becomes quite 
irreproachable (cf. Fig. 4). 

Charles Heald Weller. 
University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 



